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THE CATHEDRAL OF PALMA DE MALLORCA 


CATALUNAN ARCHITECTURE -IV- PALMA CATHEDRAL 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.A.LA., Lit.D., LL.D. 


Tue Fortunate Isles,’’ Hesperides of the Golden 
Apples, delectable prize of many nations, such 
are the Islas Beleares, floating in the blue Mediter- 
ranean a night’s journey south of Barcelona. The 
temptation is great to write of them in their many 
aspects; their beauty and variety and ingratiating 
climate; the opalescent sierra of Mallorca with the 
forty-mile huerta a sea of white foam when the 
almonds bloom in February; the fine motor roads 
and mountain paths, the ingratiating little yellow 
villages on hilltops and around the circuit of land- 
locked bays; the ruinous old country houses and 
gardens—Raxa, Alfabia, La Granja—the stately 





palaces of Palma, Belver and the other mediaeval 
castles, the stalactite caverns and the pine forests 
and the flowers that bloom in the winter and the 
fruits that are omnipresent. This, however, is an 
article on the crowning glory of the Island, the 
noble and much-ignored Cathedral of Palma, and 
the temptation will be resisted. 

The Islands were recovered from the Moors in 
the year 1229 after an occupation of some six hun- 
dred years, and “El Conquistador’ King Jayme I 
almost immediately set about building a cathedral 
in the gardens of the palace of the Mohammedan 
Governors, a wonderful sité rising sheer from the 
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THE CHOIR 

waters of the bay of Palma. Only the choir was built 
at first and it was not until about a century later 
that the nave was constructed; nevertheless the 
building has perfect unity and is, as a matter of 
fact, one of the most personal, inspiring and archi- 
tecturally stimulating churches in Europe. Its di- 
mensions are very great and the setting-out much 
more spacious than is the case with all other Gothic 
cathedrals outside Spain; indeed, in this respect 
Seville is its only competitor. The nave is 56 feet 
wide in the clear, and about twice as high, while 
the aisles are as wide as the naves of most English 
cathedrals, and are separated from the nave by slen- 
der octagonal columns less than five feet in diam- 
eter and, I suppose, some seventy feet high to the 
spring of the arches. The fifth bay from the choir 
is wider than the others and here are to be found 
great doorways, one opening from the north, the 
other giving clear on the unshaded terrace and the 
dazzling blue sea. Each bay of the aisles carries a 
large chapel between the enormous buttresses halt- 
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octagon in form, where the windows 
show, though they start on a square 
plan, the diagonals being carried by 
squinches. Both aisles close at the 
east in deep, polygonal-ended chapels 
quite shut off from the choir, the 
walls of which are unbroken except 
by deep, cavernous arches in which 
are the doors to the sacristies. 

This choir is a thing of extraordi- 
nary beauty. Almost as wide as the 
nave, it is much lower than the nave 
high-vault, so what is said to be the 
largest rose window in the world 
comes between the apex of its arch 
and the crown of the nave vault. 
Similar, but much smaller roses with 
singularly beautiful tracery and per- 
fectly damnable glass, flank it at 
either side above the arches of the 
easterly chapels of the aisles. The 
choir starts on a rectangular plan, 
three wide bays, with a fourth to the 
east which, about twenty-five feet 
above the floor, turns into three sides 
of an octagon by the use of great 
diagonal arches, a scheme I do not re- 
member ever having seen outside Ca- 
talufiia, and certainly used here for 
the first time. The great width of 
the choir and the fact that the apse 
has only three sides make possible 
very large, three-light windows in 
the diagonal walls, while the central 
side opens up into a lofty arch giving 
a clear view of the Lady Chapel, and 
above this arch is a fourth rose with 
fine tracery and beautiful glass; in- 
deed all the choir glass is good. 

The containing walls are in their lower part, 
absolutely plain ashlar of the silvery stone of 
which the interior of the cathedral is constructed, 
the sills of the windows being in line with the 
spring of the vault. This vault is a very beauti- 
ful piece of stereotomy, simple quadripartite work 
with exquisitely. warped surfaces, and curious 
wall ribs that are clear only in the arches, scribing 
apparently against the lower surfaces of the trans- 
verse webs which start from the corbels without 
sign of wall ribs. Magnificent canopied niches with 
great statues support the vault corbels, or are ap- 
plied to the vault colonnettes, but all the rest of the 
wall is plain, above the dark panelling that sheathes 
the lower walls, except for a group of three ex- 
quisite canopied niches and statues above either of 
the great lateral, arched doorways, and these great 
and rich niches are entirely done in gold-leaf and 
color. This note of glimmering gold on silver-gray 
is singularly beautiful, and when on high fast days 
wonderful old tapestries are stretched on either side, 
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the color effect, combined with the 
jeweled windows, impresses the be- 
holder as both superb and unique. 
There was dirty work in this ca- 
thedral in the early part of the cen- 
tury, about the only instance I know 
of in the Iberian peninsula, at least 
at so late a date. The unhappy archi- 
tect of the Sagrada Familia in Barce- 
lona (a genius whose unfettered mod- 
ernism should fill Mr. Barry Byrne 
with holy joy) was turned loose here 
at the motion of certain misguided 
canons, and he effected a blend of 
shocking desecrations and of radical 
revolutions that really have a certain 
measure of justification. Like all Ibe- 
rian cathedrals and churches, Palma 
once had a ‘‘Spanish choir,”’ that is to 
say, an enclosed space in the midst of 
the nave, separated some distance from 
the sanctuary itself which in this case 
was the whole of the old choir. At 
that time the high altar was at the east 
end below the open arch into the 
Lady Chapel, and here was a very 
beautiful XIV century reredos of 
Gothic tracery, very rich and of 
course entirely done in color and gold. 
I imagine that at this time most of 
the choir was used for worshippers, 
but I don’t know. Anyway, when 
the master of ‘“‘Arte Moderno’’ took 
hold he removed the nave choir alto- 
gether, setting up the screens, panel- 
ling, galleries and pulpits in divers 


places—not wholly without effective- — (Cliré Arxiu Mas) 


ness—removed the great gold retablo 

and stuck it up as a decoration above 

the door to the sea, brought the high altar forward 
almost to the entrance to the chancel, hung over it 
a perfectly incredible invention in the way of a 
combined baldachino and Calvary, which looks 
like black bronze but I believe is not, and then 
arranged his bishop’s throne, canons’ stalls and 
choir behind the altar after the fashion adopted in 
Westminster Cathedral. The general scheme is 
good, effective and practical, the details inexcus- 
able, but worse was to follow at the hands of his 
pupil and successor, Sefior Don J**n R***o0, who 
has started some of the most awful painting and 
“‘stucco work’’on the stalls and walls of the east end 
that man ever devised: he also created an incredible 
pulpit on the south side of the choir arch and did 
other very modern and advanced deeds of ‘‘derring- 
do;”’ but I understand he has now been curbed and 
that no more of the same sort is to follow. 

And still the cathedral is not ruined, it is not 
even seriously damaged, for its beauty is so great 
that no one man or two could mar its perfection. 
For the removal of the nave-choir we must be 








ONE OF THE SACRISTY ARCHES 


grateful for once since it reveals the noble nave in 
all its majesty and subtle delicacy. Also it gives 
place for the vast crowds of devout worship- 
pers, and in Spain it is crowds that resort to the 
churches, men in equal numbers with the women. 

In spite of the intervening century, the choir 
and the nave perfectly coalesce, as I have said, and 
partly because of the austere simplicity ofthe work. 
That Jayme Fabre was the master-builder of the 
latter part is almost sure, and he is responsible for 
what almost amounts to a definite school of 
Gothic. All his work is a study in proportion, 
composition and the use of wide spaces of plain 
masonry. There is practically no carved ornamen- 
tation, the columns are simple octagons, the arches, 
ribs and window reveals are almost without 
mouldings, the arches do not overhang the shafts, 
the caps are mere bands of simple carving, while 
the walls are thin and the spacing as wide and 
open as masonry construction will allow. One 
great and impressive quality in all the churches at- 
tributed to him, is the dramatic and varied light- 
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ing. No two are similar in this, but all are strik- 
ing. Palma is the most notable of all, but whether 
Master Fabre is wholly responsible is impossible to 
say. As originally designed and built, both choir 
and nave had many windows, immensely tall triple 
openings in the choir and apse, the four roses al- 
ready spoken of with a fifth in the west end, the 
three sides of the polygonal chapels all pierced with 
traceried openings, and clerestory windows up 
under every vault of the nave. If all these were now 
in working order and filled with glass the church 


COLUMNS Of 


would be a blaze of glory, but at some time in the 
past, the date of which is unknown, nine-tenths of 
all the windows were blocked up with stone, leav- 
ing only three circular occuli in the traceried heads 
of each. Why this was done no one knows any 
more than when. A few of the windows have been 
opened, not many, and one chapel now has all its 
windows filled with interesting modern glass. All 
the other chapels are completely blocked by vast 
rococo or baroque retablos built up of gilded wood 
and indifferent great pictures (the effect is by no 
means as bad as one might suppose), so no light 
whatever comes in from below save what is ad- 
mitted through the little circles in the chapel win- 
dow heads, and, apart from the east windows and 
the roses, the only natural light in the nave 








> 


comes from the small penetrations in the blocked- 
up clerestory windows. 

And yet the whole church, even on dark days, 
is full of a misty luminousness, while the long 
pencils of light, slanting through the little occuli 
high above, lace the interior with slow-moving 
bars of pale radiance that are beautiful beyond 
description. No other church in the world has 
quite this effect and it is in itself enough to justify 
a special trip to Mallorca. These rays of pearly 
light play a very important part not only in the 





rARNISHED SILVER 


“‘notan”’ of this masterly work of art, but also in 
its exquisite color effect, for they are constantly 
picking out some gold or color in retablo, picture, 
tapestry or stalls, so creating an accidental accent 
that reveals itself only to vanish away, the effect 
being one of singular movement and vitality. If 
the roses of the nave only had good glass the in- 
terior would be perfection, for the tarnished silver 
of walls, columns and vaults is a perfect back- 
ground for the smouldering gold of the chapels, 
organ cases, niches and statues, and the dark wood 
of the chancel furniture. Altogether I think it is 
safe to say that while Seville is certainly the no- 
blest Gothic interior ever created by man, Palma is 
the most personal and poignant, in this respect ex- 
celling even Chartres, Bourges and Exeter. 
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CHOIR AND SANCTUARY, PALMA CATHEDRAL 
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THE OLD RETABLO, PALMA CATHEDRAL 
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I think I have said before that the Spanish 
church always begins to develop from within out- 
wards, and that until the gold of the Indies began 
to pour in, to the ultimate ruin of the country, few 
of these truly Iberian churches ever achieved a 
logical or even handsome expression. To the 
Spaniard of the great day externals did not count 
for much. Burgos and Leon bejng essentially 
French, are exceptions of course. So is Palma, 
although it is Spanish, or rather Catalan, to the 
last degree. All that Master Fabre did was original, 
and though on the mainland his exteriors conform 
to the ascetic and rather negligent type of other 
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the buttresses themselves. The effect of this golden 
wall articulating itself into great verticals of varied 
widths and spacings is extraordinary; rhythmical 
like music, or the waves of the sea, and this effect is 
intensified by the vertical rhythm that comes from 
the stopping-off of the chapel buttresses at a lower 
level than that of those that take the high vault. 
There once were very simple pyramidal and crock- 
eted pinnacles to all the buttresses, but most of 
these have disappeared (perhaps they never were 
built), though a few at the east have lately been 
restored. The roof of course is invisible, and the 
north tower, from close at hand, so the church 





THE NAVE 


contemporary work, Palma is a real and consistent 
creation, while it is also entirely unique. It rises 
sheer from the great ramparts of the old fortifica- 
tions, the base of which is washed by the sea, and 
is built of a honey-colored stone that glows like 
gold in the sun, pales into lavender at dawn and 
into ashes-of-roses at sunset. The lower stage is a 
perfectly flat, unbroken wall which rises for a con- 
siderable distance with no buttress projections and 
with no break except the vast arch of the sea door- 
way. The buttresses that take the thrust of the 
high vault are of course enormous in depth and 
quite plain, with few and small offsets; between 
these come the aisle chapels and these have at their 
angles square buttresses in the same plane as the 
great buttresses and only a little smaller. Of course 
this means serried ranks of strong foursquare verti- 
cals, the spaces between being hardly wider than 





shows as a simple, richly articulated mass of the 
utmost dignity and grandeur both in scale and in 
composition. The west front is nineteenth cen- 
tury and conscientious but dull, but the two great 
doorways, the one late and very rich Gothic, the 
other a naive and whimsical plateresque, are charm- 
ing to a degree. Altogether Palma Cathedral is a 
masterpiece of architecture, and to my mind one 
of the most beautiful churches in Europe. 

I should like to speak of the other churches on 
the Island, for there are many, but they would 
need an article by themselves. Particularly won- 
derful is the old ivory and amber facade of San 
Francisco, Spanish Renaissance of the most per- 
fect and lovely type; the superbly picturesque apse 
of Saint Eulalia, and a charming little aisleless 
Gothic church (Fabre’s work I suspect), the name 
of which I have forgotten. There are other most 
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delightful Renaissance churches all over the Island, 
while the old palaces of Palma, with their unique 
‘‘zaguans,’’ the big, half-ruinous country villas and 
the entirely original farmhouses, are in themselves 
sufficient to keep the architectural student who 
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visits this wonderful isle busy for many months. 
Yes, these are indeed ““The Fortunate Isles’’ and 
the “‘Garden of the Hesperides.’’ Happy is he who 
can come to know them through a winter of un- 
measured sunshine and measurable peace. 





THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE 
ZULOAGA FAMILY 

A\LFRED C.BOSSOM, architect, has an interest- 
ing article in the January issue of Arts and Decora- 
tion concerning the studies of the Zuloaga family 
in Segovia, Spain. These cousins of Ignacio Zu- 
loaga, the one outstanding Spanish artist, to whose 
work America is no stranger, are carrying on the 
tradition of artists, metal workers and ceramists. 
The inherited genius of all the past generations of 
this talented family, which include Daniel Zuloaga, 
ceramist and metal worker, Placido, father of Ig- 
nacio, widely known as the worker of Damascene, 
that process by which iron and steel are etched and 
enameled with other metals, and his father, a cele- 
brated armourer and once the director of the Arme- 
ria at Madrid, is today expressing itself in the 
pottery -revival which is harbored in the ancient 
church that stands on Iberian foundations built by 
the Romans and restored in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. “‘Because of the present wide- 
spread interest throughout the South in the Span- 
ish flavor and character of architecture and house 
fittings,"’ writes Mr. Bossom, ‘‘there can be no 
question but what the work of these most interest- 
ing of modern Spanish craftsmen should attract 
immediate and widespread favor. For as long as 
these Spanish-Moresque houses are being built, 
Spanish furniture, rugs and pottery will be essen- 
tial to the developments of the interiors. That is, 
if the interiors are to be as fascinating and popular 
as the houses inspired by the architecture of pictur- 
esque Andalusia.” 
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THE OLDEST TEMPLE IN THE WORLD 
A FASCINATING story of the results of three 


years’ excavations in the ‘‘Home of Abraham’”’ was 
recently told in Kingsway Hall by C. Leonard 
Woolley, Director of the Joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and the University of Philadel- 
phia, who, in an address before a large audience, 
spoke of the discoveries that had been made in the 
ancient city of Ur of the Chaldees. In order to 
continue its proportion of the cost, the British 
Museum is anxious to obtain financial help from 
all interested in the project. 

Mr. Woolley first described the excavations car- 
ried on at Tell-el-Obeid, four miles from the city 
of Ur, where they found ruins of the oldest temple 
in the world to which they could assign an ap- 
proximate date. It was built by an important King 
of Ur, who reigned somewhere between 3500 and 





3300 B. C., and was of brick covered with wooden 
panelling raised upon a platform approached by a 
flight of stone steps. At the door stood statues of 
lions made of copper, and on each side of the door 
were columns encrusted with mosaic in mother-o - 
pearl and red and black stones. Along the base of 
the walls were statues of bulls in metal, the oldest 
metal statues known to us by a thousand years, 
and so well made that modern brass founders said 
they could not better the work. Above this was a 
frieze with figures of white stone or shell, inlaid 
against the black background, representing cattle 
and farmyard scenes, with men milking cows, and 
others straining and storing the milk. 

They found, he said, a small marble tablet 
which was the foundation stone of the building, 
and the inscription on it explained that the temple 
was built in honor of the goddess Nin-Kharsag. 
They knew before that this goddess was concerned 
with the creation of the world, according to the 
belief of the primitive people. They now found 
that she was the goddess of cattle and the farm- 
yard. With these pastoral people life depended 
upon the livestock. Almost under the shadow of 
the temple, Mr. Woolley said, he found a ceme- 
tery of the same date, where people had been 
brought for burial from Ur. Round the bodies 
were placed the things they had needed in this 
life—foodstuffs in jars, weapons and tools in the 
case of a man, and beads, rouge, and eyepaint in 
the case of a woman. These people believed in a 
future life, and that the goddess who made and 
preserved them in this world was also prepared to 
bring them to a new birth in the world to come. 

Speaking of the city of Ur, Mr. Woolley said its 
main feature was the Ziggurat—the great tower 
upon which stood the most holy temple of the city, 
dedicated to the Moon God. It was built about 
2300 B.C., three centuries before the time of Abra- 
ham, who must have been familiar with it when 
he lived at Ur. 
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STAGE FITTINGS VOTED FOR NEW HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education of New York City 
recently approved a measure allowing approxi- 
mately $4,500 for purchase of asbestos curtains 
and providing dressing rooms and stage lighting 
facilities in all high school auditoriums built in the 
future. No provision was made for scenery, as it 
was declared that the individual schools must solve 
that problem for themselves when the occasions 
arise. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE CROSS, CHAPEL HILL, N.C 


BY HOBART UPJOHN, ARCHITECT 


‘Time in its cycle brings about many changes and 
taste seems to follow a periodical rotation. Per- 
haps it is a natural desire for change, a continual 
striving for the new, but certain it is that each gen- 
eration tries to outdo the last, and, with a certain 
inborn egotism, to look upon the past with dis- 
dain, even almost with contempt. It takes about 
twenty-five years to look with tolerance on a style; 
fifty years brings disgust; seventy-five years the 
small awakening of joy, while one hundred years 
or more is enough to wipe out the petty jealousies 
of an existing generation and to unfold our eyes to 
the beauty of any style. 

Today there seems to be a most unwarranted 
criticism of the Victorian era. There seems to be a 
general feeling that all that is good in architecture, 
especially Gothic church architecture, is the product 
of the last twenty-five years. The Victorian era, 
including the Victorian Gothic, as practiced in this 





country, is by some ignorantly condemned as a 
disgrace. How strange! Did we not less than fifty 
years ago split up gems of Colonial mantels and 
ruthlessly tear down the masterpieces of a period 
which should have been closest to our hearts, since 
it was the birth time of our country? A few years 
ago Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton were 
the rage, now we have advanced to Duncan Phyfe. 
It is not inconceivable that in a few years we will 
be hunting out and cherishing the best of the early 
part of Victoria's reign and we may look forward, 
not many years hence, when work of a later date 
will begin to be appreciated again, and with a more 
sincere respect than ever before. Yes, even now 
this is partially true, for certain of the better de- 
signs of the Victorian era are being selected by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and mantels which 
a few years ago were a drug on the market are be- 
ginning to be sought in second-hand yards. Per- 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MODEL SHOWING THE REAR VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS, WITH THE NEW CHAPEL AT THE 
RIGHT AND THE OLD AT THE LEFT 


CHAPEL OF: THE CROSS, CHAPEL HILL, N. C.—HOBART UPJOHN, ARCHITECT 
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haps this is due to the fact that at a certain period 
in life we arrive at a time when our minds go back 
to associations of our childhood. Those objects 
which remind us of happy childhood days assume 
a beauty that we never 
saw or felt before. 
However this may be, 
it is certain that all ages 
of style and design have 
their beautiful spots, 
even though they may 
not be apparent at first 
glance. On the other 
hand, we may as well 
open our eyes and ac- 
knowledge that all that 
is designed today is not 
gold. The one principle 
back of good design is 
its enduring pleasure. A 
style that has pleased 
generation after genera- 
tion is a safe style and 
commands our respect. 
Proportion, detail, 
color, mass, all are fixed 
in their principles of 
right and wrong, irre- 
spective of age or style.i 
For this reason, when we ex- 
travagantly condemn the 
work of our forebears of the 
Victorian age, we should re- 
member that the Gothic_re- 
vival was a purist revival, 
and while not all that was 
Gothic was good, there are 
examples of this period which 
have beauty of form, mass and 
proportion: which owe that 
beauty to the fact that the 
design finds its roots deep 
down in the monuments of 
the past. And what more 
are we doing today? The 
best work is that which is 
either a good French or 
English Gothic design, and 
no matter how original (a 
word indefinite in its mean- 
ing), it is good so far as it 
holds to the unbreakable ten- 
ets and principles of the style : 
itself. as 
It was in this very spirit 
that the architect entered into 
his work of designing the 
Chapel of the Cross at Chapel Hill. He had no de- 
sire to surprise with novelties, but rather to design 
an edifice worthy of its high purpose. That it has 
perpendicular windows and detail, that its propor- 












































THE SEATING PLAN OF THE NEW CHAPEL 
HOBART UPJOHN, ARCHITECT 
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tions are of the English type, are of course 
true. Yet its freedom from slavish dictates of style 
is its only appeal to originality, for in other re- 
spects it is not different from 1850 or even 
from 1400. A good 
French essay, if really 
good, is good today, 
next year or next cen- 
tury if it has real merit 
behind it. But an essay 
in combined languages 
would hardly last out a 
year of popularity. And 
so a piece of work 
founded on the basic 
principles of architec- 
ture will be good at all 
times, so long as it has 
back of it the well-es- 
tablished principles of 
art. 

So let us remember 
that our best books 
which we use today for 
Gothic design are those 
of the Victorian Gothic 
revivalists: Pugin, Brit- 
ton, Brandon, Parker, 
Hope, and Violet le 
Duc, and that their work en- 
dures and leads the men of 
today as they did our fore- 
bears. Let us also not forget 
that there were masters here 
in our own country on whom 
we may still look with re- 
spect and honor: Renwick, 
Withers, Frank Wills, Dud- 
ley, Harney, Le Fevre, Hunt 
and the Upjohns. 

om 
The original Chapel of the 
Cross, to which the additions 
pictured herewith were made, 
was built in 1848. It is be- 
lieved tohave been designed by 
Richard Upjohn, the grand- 
father of the architect of the 
present buildings. It is a typ- 
ical example of the Victorian 
Gothic to which Mr. Upjohn 
alludes in his article. It is 
worthy of note, however, that 
in its construction, there is 
never a lack of sincerity. The 
hand pegs which hold wood- 
work together are visible, 
and the stone bears evidence of a hand-cut process 
which was then in operation. No attempt has 
been made to design the new group of buildings in 
the character of the old. Mr. Upjohn has covered 
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THE ARCHITECT’S RENDERING OF THE ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE CHAPEL OF THE CROSS, 
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that point in his article. The feature of the new 


building is the church which is illustrated. Other 
rooms are included in the ensemble. which ade- 
quately provide proper places of meeting for vari- 
ous organizations of the students of the University 
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ABOVE: ORGAN INFILL FOR TWO ARCH OPENINGS ON 
EAST SIDE OF CHANCEL. BELOW: ELEVATION, IN A 
REDUCED SCALE, OF CHANCEL SCREEN 


CHAPEL OF THE CROSS, CHAPEL 


of North Carolina, which is located on the ad- 
joining property. 

The design of the interior, which has been inter- 
preted by various*egaftsmen w**h unusual accuracy, 
was inspired by the early English Gothic,.and in 
its every detail it is true.to the style. The eeclesias- 
tical quality of the design is ever present and the 
building, both inside and out, impresses by its dig- 
nity and refinement. The photograph of the archi- 
tect’s original model, reproduced herewith, shows 
well the old chapel building and its relation to the 
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new. Its interest is naturally somewhat over- 
shadowed by the new buildings in both design and 
scope, but by its associations alone it invites atten- 
tion and, instead of disturbing the final group, 
rather lends interest to it. The old building will 
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DETAIL OF PEW-ENDS. 


THE INSERT SHOWS A SECTION 
THROUGH THE CHANCEL ARCH AND A SIDE VIEW OF 
THE SEATING ARRANGEMENT 


L, N. C.—HOBART UPJOHN, ARCHITECT 


continue to be used as a chapel in which certain 
services will be held, but the newer and larger edi- 
fice will be used for regular church services. 

‘The carved woodwork is a feature of the interior 
of this church, a characteristic of all churches which 
adhere in their design to this phase of the Gothic. 
The perpendicular movement, which is peculiar to 
the style, is evident in its every detail. It is just as 
prominent in the design of the carving on the pew- 
ends, as it is in the design of the organ infills for 
the two arch openings on the side of the chancel. 
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For, as Mr. Upjohn says in the introduction to 
this article, he had no desire to surprise with novel- 
ties, and its freedom from slavish dictates of style 
is its only appeal to originality. But he has de- 
signed an edifice worthy of its high purpose, and 
that was the goal which he hoped to attain. 
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generation, has been the history of decorated walls. 
Only our putty-colored ideas put a stop to history 
for the time being. Fortunately, we are beginning 
today to see the Renaissance of the decorated wall. 
People are tired of plain walls. They are asking for 
more gaiety, more imagination, more individuality 





DETAIL OF THE TEMPORARY CARVED WOOD ALTAR, WITH ALTAR RAIL IN THE FOREGROUND, 
AND DETAIL OF THE PULPIT IN THE CHAPEL OF THE CROSS, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


HOBART UPJOHN, ARCHITECT 


WALLPAPER NIGHT AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 

‘THE Architectural League of New York, at one of 
its regular meetings held March 4, had a ‘‘wall- 
paper night.’’ Miss Nancy McClelland, a well 
known authority on the subject, spoke on the value 
of wallpaper as a means of decoration, and illus- 
trated her remarks with well chosen examples of 
papers, both antique and modern. In introducing 
her subject, she referred to the era of plain putty- 
colored walls through which we have been passing, 
and placed the blame for this condition partly on 
the architects, in these words: ‘This idea of the 
putty-colored wall is partly your fault, because you 
set the lead, partly the fault of the decorators, be- 
cause they followed your lead; partly the fault of 
the wallpaper manufacturers, because they did not 
make designs that were irresistible; and partly the 
fault of the great mass of the uneducated public, 
who, unversed in matters of decoration, found it 
easier to arrange a room with a plain background 
than with a wall which was a decoration in itself. 
The whole history of walls,down to the present in 





their surroundings. It is perfectly natural that this 
Renaissance should first be registered, as it actually 
has been, in the revival of the popularity of wall- 
paper.’’ Miss McClelland then pointed out, one by 
one, the varicus uses of wallpaper as a means of 
decoration. She referred, first ,to the scenic papers in 
colors, in grays and the landscape design, which 
give a very similar effect to a wall that a mural 
painting does. Then she referred to those papers 
that are made to take the place of applied hangings. 
There are those that are designed and embossed to 
affect the gilded and stamped Spanish leathers; flock 
papers, manufactured as substitutes for Genoese vel- 
vets and brocades; chintz papers made to take the 
place of printed linens and cottons. Painted silks 
and taffetas are also reproduced by means of wall- 
paper. Then there are the marbleized papers, very 
heavy in quality and heavily glazed, and the tile 
papers, in good copies of Dutch tiles, in blue and 
white, and other colors. Finally, she spoke of the 
architectural borders and friezes in paper, by which 
a room may be successfully panelled without using 
a moulding in relief. 
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The CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS MEMORIAL at 
STONE MOUNTAIN 


AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN, L. H.D., A. N.A., Sculptor 


ILLUSTRATIONS REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY GERALD K. GEERLINGS 


WHEN Augustus Lukeman took over the work 
of carrying to completion the Confederate Sol- 
diers Memorial at Stone Mountain in Georgia, 
he assumed what to an artist sculptor is the most 
difficult of undertakings. He took a huge block of 
stone on which his predecessor had already carved 
an unfinished head, and on that he must needs in- 
corporate his own design, making it, as far as pos- 
sible, ignore another man’s conception and express 
his own original idea. But the Stone Mountain 
Memorial, as now laid out by Lukeman, has be- 
come something more than ‘‘mass production,” an 
attempt at colossal sculpture that would awe the 
masses and lose its appeal as soon as one had left 
the spot. He added in the foreground a memorial 
hall, carved from the solid rock, a monumental ap- 
proach to it and all with the finest architectural 
expression. It is this architectural addition that 
gives dignity and proper scale to the entire under- 
taking and makes the whole memorial a proper 
subject for illustration in these pages. 





It is difficult to comprehend how great an un- 
dertaking this memorial is. The rock carving it 
is proposed to complete in three parts. The domi- 
nant equestrian figures of Generals Lee and Jackson 
and President Davis are 170 feet in height. At the 
rear there will be a group of generals and color 
bearers, while passing in review will be a marching 
army, handled in design to convey the impression 
of thousands of marching soldiers. This, briefly 
stated, is the substance of the immense carving, in 
high relief, that will be visible to the beholder as 
far away as the human eye can distinguish it. 

The architectural feature, previously referred to, 
is the Memorial Hall, dedicated to the women of 
the Southland, the tomb of the unknown soldier, 
a museum and a large reflecting pool. Reference to 
the sketch of the general view, will show the gen- 
eral arrangement of the memorial. The hall, cut 
out of the solid granite, will exceed in size any sim- 
ilar building ever constructed. It will in size cover 
a ground area of approximately fifty feet deep, 
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ninety-five feet long and fifty feet high, and the 
monolithic Ionic columns, thirteen in number, will 
be thirty feet high from base to cap. 

It is learned from Mr. Lukeman that the pre- 
liminary step in the design for the rock face sculp- 
ture will consist of the modelling of small scale 
models approximately fifteen inches high. Nothing 
is final in these sketches and their making is merely 
to serve as the basis for preliminary study and de- 
cision as to changes to adapt the whole scheme to 
its final purpose. Such changes or modifications 
having been made as were deemed desirable, the 
whole thing was then enlarged five times and thus 
became the sculptor’s model from which he worked 





THE COLONNADE 


toward the colossal scale, or an enlargement of 
eight times, into the final and accepted design upon 
the face of the mountain. 

The transferring of this design to the face of the 
mountain involves certain mathematical measure- 
ments that in their making constitute what is per- 
haps the most difficult part of this undertaking. It 
follows along the lines of the usual enlargement 
in the studio, of a clay figure of perhaps twenty- 
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four inches in height to the life-sized marble, but 
the taking of measurements and the “‘pointing’’— 
as it is called—is a most difficult task and will, 
when performed, undoubtedly form the basis for 
many articles. To quote Mr. Lukeman: ‘A scale 





LOOKING OUT FROM MEMORIAL HALL 


will be set up before the master model, and every 
square inch of the model will be accurately plotted 
with relation to its distance from the scale. When 
this design is transferred to the face of the moun- 
tain, each sixteen-inch space will, in topography, 
conform to the measurements of the master model.” 

The subtleties of composition and of form will, 
of course, be entirely the work of the sculptor. The 
correct copying of these in the large size will be 
done by carvers whose task will be to follow ac- 
curately the master model. The platform on which 
the carvers will work will be a steel scaffold sus- 
pended before the face of the mountain. 

The interior of the Memorial Hall, large in scale, 
will have between each pair of columns a tablet 
eight feet wide and twenty-five feet high. Below 
each tablet, forming a continuous base to the thir- 
teen columns, will be a vault, on the face of which 
will be a continuous carved decorative border, and 
between each column the name of one of the thir- 
teen confederate states. 

The approach to the memorial is by a monu- 
mental entrance located 650 feet from the moun- 
tain. The gateway will be 40 feet wide, flanked by 
pylons. The esplanade, in which is located a 
lagoon 125 feet wide by 300 feet long, is three 
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steps below the approach. The water flowing into 
the lagoon reaches it through a recess cut under the 
mountain. This produces the unusual effect of the 
water flowing through the mountain. From the 
lagoon, up a flight of forty-eight steps, the level of 
the Memorial Hall is reached. The facade of the 
Memorial Hall will be cut out of the solid granite 
of the mountain. It will have six Doric columns, 
each 45 feet high and 71% feet in diameter. It is 
estimated that each column, if disengaged, would 





OLD BOONE HOME BEING RESTORED 


HE old home of Daniel Boone, located on Femme 
Osage Creek, St. Charles County, forty-eight miles 
west of St. Louis, Mo., is being transformed from 
a farm into a country home and will be furnished 
with historic furniture from an old Kentucky 
settlement where Boone once lived. 

The homestead of the famous Missouri pioneer 
remains in the Boone family, for it has been pur- 
chased by two of his lineal descendants, Col. 





TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


weigh not less than one hundred and fifty tons. 

This large undertaking, sure of ultimate com- 
pletion, is one in which the people of the South 
take a proper pride. The memorial will not only 
symbolize an epoch in our history, but it will for 
all time stand as a monument to a group of heroic 
men who laid down their lives in a cause they felt 
to be just. It is a tangible and everlasting record 
and will stand as one of the greatest achievements 
in the sculptor’s art that the world has ever known. 





Francis M. Curle and George M. Hagee, attorneys. 

Daniel Boone died September 26, 1820, in this 
house standing on a wooded hill, which is said to 
be the first stone structure erected in Missouri out- 
side of St. Louis. The property is part of forty- 
five acres of land given Boone by the Spanish 
Government while he was a surveyor. 

Boone has been universally regarded as the 
typical pioneer. Insensible to fear, he was, while 
bold and venturesome, an unassuming character. 
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EDITORIAL 


A. D. F. HAMLIN, connected for more than 
thirty years with the architectural school of Co- 
lumbia, was struck by an automobile, and instantly 
killed, on the evening of March 21st. As Professor 
of the history of architecture at Columbia, Mr. 
Hamlin was widely known and respected. Com- 
bining all the fine qualities of a well bred and 
scholarly man, he put the impress of an outstand- 
ing personality on his work. The announcement 
of his sudden death shocks the entire profession of 
architecture. 

A more extended and appreciative statement of 
Professor Hamlin’s life and work will appear in 
our issue of 20th April. 

2m 


‘ A. MEMBER of The American Institute of 


Architects has written a letter to the editor of 
the Institute Journal, asking what will the next 
convention do? He mentions many important 
matters that, in his judgment, might very profit- 
ably receive the serious attention of the convention, 
and places first the Small House Service Bureau. 

This much discussed appendage to the Institute 
has not been received with unanimous approval, 
and in fact many are outspoken in the opinion that 
it should not have the endorsement of the Institute. 
This correspondent believes that the question of 
the Bureau’s endorsement by the Institute should 
be put in the form:—‘‘Should the name of the 
Institute be lent to groups of architects who may 
wish to experiment with an idea?’’ Of course, the 
answer to such a question would be largely influ- 
enced by the idea. In the present instance, it will 
be difficult to convince many architects, particular- 
ly those who are engaged in practice in the smaller 
communities, that the “‘idea’’ of the Small House 
Service Bureau does not interfere, in fact competes 
with their practice, largely confined to small house 
work, 

In the same issue of the Journal, the secretary of 
the New Jersey Chapter, in a communication also 
to the editor, writes he has been instructed to com- 
municate the views of a certain member, in which 
the majority of the chapter coincides. Concluding 
that statement, which is not favorable to the con- 
tinuance of the endorsement of the Bureau by the 
Institute, it is set forth: 

“It is very difficult to understand how the Insti- 
tute can sell a paper on the advantages of architec- 
tural service and at the same time sell plans to elim- 
inate this service. It is very evident that those who 
run the Institute do not make their living building 
small houses.’’ To which the secretary adds: 

“These sentiments express the views of about 
two hundred of our members, most of whom are 
striving to obtain a good practice and we think 
their views are worthy of consideration.” 








COMMENT 


AN IMPORTANT point relating to Institute 
endorsement of this Bureau, or as a matter of 
fact, endorsement of any project conducted by 
groups of architects, has been brought out by these 
discussions. By what action should endorsement 
be given? By convention action or by majority 
vote of the entire membership? It is suggested that 
the name of the Institute be lent in the same way 
that affects an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States—convention action first and 
then ratification by the chapters. And again, by 
how many chapters, a majority? Two-thirds? 
Three-fourths? 

While this question of Institute endorsement is 
important, it would seem that there are other 
things of even greater moment that might with 
good purpose engage the attention of the conven- 
tion. 

Since Congress, by what we have always re- 
garded as unwise action, repealed the Tarsney Act, 
we have been hoping that a new measure that 
would combine all the good features of the original 
enactment, plus those important things that have 
developed during and sincethe war, would replace it. 

What architects are entitled to, and what they 
should demand by right, is that they control and 
advise in every major operation of building by the 
Federal Government. 

2M 


"THis IS AN AGE of co-ordination, of the tak- 
ing up of lost motion and the overcoming of 
duplication of effort. —The Hughes Commission re- 
port to the New York State Legislature is a case 
in point. After an exhaustive study of existing 
conditions, this report points out the way in which 
the State may consolidate departments and in 
many cases entirely do away with bureaus whose 
work is purely duplication of that of other bureaus. 
This report, practical and equitable in all of its 
recommendations, is not regarded as a party meas- 
ure, and is mainly supported by both political 
parties. 

Among the various major departments of the 
administration at Washington, there now exists in 
each a department of architecture, more often desig- 
nated as “‘engineering.’’ The economic and artistic 
waste entailed by this duplication of effort is great. 
It is also not to the dignity of the architectural 
profession that the large operations undertaken and 
which are in the main architectural, should be 
nominally under the supervision of engineers. 

It would appear to be a proper effort on the part 
of the convention of the Institute next May to 
make such representations to Congress as would 
direct attention to these anomalies and seek to re- 
store this work to architects while at the same time 
bringing all under one central control. 
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ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION 


FRAMING CHURCH ROOFS 





"THE FRAMING of church roof pre- 
sents many individual problems and 
unusual angles not encountered in other 
types of buildings. The auditorium or 
nave is the portion of such structures of 
greatest concern, since other areas are 
commonly of relatively short spans, the 
roofs of which are easily framed. 
With but few exceptions, trusses of 
some type have entered into the con- 
struction of church roofs almost from 
the time churches were first built. The 
Pantheon at Rome, dating from about 
A. D. 120, which is roofed with a cir- 
cular dome of brickwork and _ thick 
mortar some 142 feet in diameter, is a 
representative exception. Monuments of 
Byzantine architecture, of which St. 
Sophia (A. D. 532) at Constantinople 
is a familiar type, also employed domes 
of brick or porous stone, which formed 
both the ceiling and the roof construc- 
tion. Contemporaneous with these, 
however, are found Basilican churches 
using wooden trusses to span the nave 
































and support the protective roof cover- 





ing. The Basilican church of St. Peter 
at Rome (A. D. 330), and many other 
well-known examples, were so con- 
structed. In general, the naves relatively 
narrow in width, rose to lofty heights, 
and were finished with flat ceilings, sup- 
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WOODEN KING POST TRUSS IN A CHAPEL DESIGNED 





BY ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. ARCHITECT 








ported on the lower chord of the roof 
trusses. In a few instances the trusses were left ex- 
posed, lending an added sense of height to this 
inspiring and impressive portion of the church. 

In the Romanesque, we find timber roofs as well 
as domes, and vaulted work in late examples. 

With the development of the Gothic, vaulted 
ceilings became the general rule. Constructed of 
thin slabs of stone, they were structural only in 
the fact that they were self-supporting. The roof 
proper was supported by trusses or timber work, 
skillfully joined and often of ingenious design. 

In the mediaeval parish churches of England 
timber roofs reached a remarkable stage of develop- 
ment. Probably no feature of these edifices is more 
typically English than the use made of wooden 
trusses and ceilings with many and various combi- 
nations of rafters and beams. These culminated in 
the hammer-beam trusses of the fifteenth century. 

These timber roofs developed without distinct 
stages or use of any particular type, unless it is the 
hammer-beam truss above referred to. The earliest 





and simplest timber roof consisted of rafters tied 
together at their lower ends by means of tie-beams, 
which were usually inclined upwards toward the 
center. The slope of the roof varied from those of 
very flat inclination to others quite steep. 
Craftsmanship is often seen at its best in the 
treatment and construction of trussed rafter roofs. 
In the hand-hewn beams, tracery used to fill the 
spaces between the braces, decorative treatment of 
the beams and the expert use of tenons and pins 
so framed as to provide a rigid structure, is seen 
the work of masters of the art of woodworking. 
Workmanship on the hammer-beam trusses is 
no less remarkable and in them there was devel- 
oped a unique and distinct type of truss. It is to 
these trusses that architects of more recent date 
have turned for inspiration. But modern condi- 
tions have interjected new requirements into 
church planning and design. Unlike the churches 
of old, constructed in a leisurely manner, if history 
rightly records the facts, we are faced with the 
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element of time for construction reduced to a mini- 
mum. Cost becomes an important part of today’s 
problem, for we are probably less apt to build 
what we can afford and wait for the rest than our 
ancestors four or more centuries ago. They evi- 
dently made no small plans, but often built a small 
part and completed the structure many years later. 

In the twentieth century it is the tendency to 
move quickly and build the entire structure, almost 
at once. As a result, impressive height, which oft- 
en adds to the spiritual atmosphere of churches, 
must be sacrificed. Congregations often demand 
wide auditoriums having a clear span. 

Early churches secured adequate space by side 
aisles on either side of the nave, all relatively nar- 
row. The modern conception of a clear span at 
once eliminates the aisles, reducing the plan to a 
wide nave. The element of cost has probably re- 
duced the height and we are confronted with a 
problem, not easily solved, in the design of the 
roof framing over the nave or church auditorium. 

The selection of a suitable truss is an important 
consideration in churches of the type referred to. 
The king rod truss, even though exposed so that 
the ceiling is formed by the underside of the roof, 
may produce the effect of a low ceiling. The scis- 
sors truss is but little better in this respect and 


CHAPEL OF DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, 
OHIO. PLASTER CEILING ,SUSPENDED BELOW 
STEEL TRUSSES 


ARNOLD W. BRUNNER, ARCHITECT 
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when seated low presents a restless quantity of 
lines darting off at various angles to the eye, due 
to the inclination of the lower chords seen in per- 
spective. Height is usually necessary for the success- 
ful use of the hammer-beam truss, but if properly 
handled in design becomes an expensive method of 
framing. An A truss, a variation of the hammer- 
beam truss, appears to be the nearest approach to 
a successful solution of the problem. This type of 
truss exerts considerable thrust on the walls and 
requires heavy buttresses to resist this action. 

A truss of this type, designed by Albion N. Van 
Vieck and Heath W. Lawson, is seen in the West- 
mont Presbyterian Church at Johnstown, Pa. The 
span is 48’ and the trusses are spaced 14’ 0. c. 
Two fifteen-inch channels back to back form the 
inclined chords which are tied well toward the top 
with two twelve-inch horizontal channels. The 
steel members are covered with wood. One side of 
the truss is anchored to the seat and wall. The 
other side has a slotted seat which permits the truss 
to move as it expands or contracts. This type of 
truss still maintains the sense of height, since no 
horizontal members are seen, except near the peak. 
The inclined members follow the rake of the roof 
and have the appearance of heavy beams. 

(Continued on page 426) 





EARLY ENGLISH FORM OF HAMMER-BEAM 
TRUSSES USED IN THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RIDDLE & RIDDLE, ARCHITECTS 
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(Continued from page 422) 
The necessity for wide spans usually prohibits 
the use of a wooden truss and steel is the logical 
material to replace it. Steel can be fabricated in so 


many ways that the future will probably see a 
reactionary development of trusses for churches. 
The need for simulating the use of wooden tim- 





PARTIALLY EXPOSED SCISSORS TRUSSES IN THE 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, HACKENSACK, N. J. 
HARRY E. WARREN, ARCHITECT 
bers is still retained, but we are already seeing the 

influence of steel as a material for roof trusses. 
When height is possible steel trusses with a sus- 
pended ceiling can always be used. An example of 





+ 
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this is seen in the Chapel at Denison University. 
The roof span of this chapel is 47’. The curved 
ceiling prevents a feeling or optical illusion of flat- 
ness that might have resulted from a flat ceiling. 
The roof of the small chapel, designed by Ar- 
nold W. Brunner, has a span of 26’ and in this 
case a simple king post truss of wood has been 





A SIMPLE FORM OF SCISSORS TRUSS IN A CHURCH 
AT FOREST HILLS, L. I., N. Y. 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT 
successfully employed. The narrowness of the 
chapel in this case avoids any sense of lowness 
which might otherwise be experienced through the 
use of this type of truss or a suspended ceiling. 





MISREPRESENT WINDOW GLASS 
SOLD AS AND FOR PLATE GLASS 

N umMerous instances wherein purchasers of 
glass for doors, windows, store fronts, show cases, 
desk tops, automobile windshield replacements, 
etc., have been supplied with a heavy window glass 
instead of the polished plate glass which they speci- 
fied, have been reported to the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau by the Better Business Bureau of 
New York, according to a recent bulletin. 

In the instances investigated, the substituted ma- 
terial was found to be a Czecho-Slovak product 
known on the Continent as Vitrea. This material 
rates as window glass in the U. S. Customs, and 
while thicker than ordinary window glass, it does 
not possess the well known characteristics of plate 
glass. Apparently it is sold to the trade by the 
importers as and for '%4-inch window glass, the 





misrepresentation and confusion being the work of 
some unscrupulous contractors and sub-contractors. 
This glass undoubtedly has merit where window 
glass is the desired material; but advertising or sell- 
ing it as and for plate glass is deceptive and mis- 
leading. 

An additional element of importance in getting 
the specified material is the fact that at least some 
of the companies who insure plate glass store fronts 
have declined to issue policies covering windows 
glazed with other materials than genuine plate 
glass. 


Architects, builders and consumers everywhere 
are urged to report misrepresentations of this char- 
acter to local Better Business Bureaus, or to the 
National Better Business Bureau, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
ITS FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


CIRCULAR of the Bureau of Standards, No. 1,* 
is a general description of this Bureau, an outline of 
the service which it renders, and a statement of its 
activities and a few of their results. This 113 page 
volume contains something of the history of the 
Bureau of Standards, its relation: to various other 
bodies, chapters on the research work which it con- 
ducts and personnel, plant and publications. The 
circular is fully illustrated and will prove of inter- 
est to any one not thoroughly acquainted with the 


work of this Bureau. 


*Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 50 cents. 





STUDIES OF BOND BETWEEN CONCRETE 
AND STEEL 

"THE Structural Materials Research Laboratory of 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill., has recently issued 
an authorized report from the proceedings of the 
A. S. T. M. entitled “Studies of Bond Between 
Concrete and Steel’’ by Duff A. Abrams as Bulle- 
tin 17. This bulletin describes an investigation of 
the bond resistance between concrete and steel as 
influenced by variation in quantity of mixing 
water, grading of aggregate, quantity of cement, 
consistency, age, etc. It includes a summary, con- 
clusion, bibliography, and list of publications of 
the Structural Materials Research Laboratory. 



























































SECTION THROUGH CHAPEL AT DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO, 
SHOWING PLASTER CEILING SUSPENDED BELOW STEEL TRUSSES 


ARNOLD W. BRUNNER, ARCHITECT 
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THE FUNCTION OF CENTRAL BUREAUS IN 
THE PLANNING OF CHURCHES 


By A. G. LAMONT 


Superintendent Bureau of Architecture, Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


THE United States was settled mostly by peoples 
from Europe seeking religious freedom. With the 
materials at hand, they started to build their one- 
roomed meeting houses and churches. In time the 
log church was replaced by a little better one, but 
it was still the one-roomed structure erected by the 
members of the church, without much thought or 
time given to the study of the needs of the church 
ot Sunday school, to the plans or style of archi- 
tecture. 

Fortunately there were men and women repre- 
senting the different denominations who became 
tired of seeing buildings with ‘‘a Queen Anne 
front, a Mary-Ann back’’ and just ‘‘a plain Ann 
interior,” and they commenced to seek ways and 
means of correcting conditions and improving the 
architecture. 

It was decided that the best way to solve the 
problems was to create Bureaus of Architecture in 
the different denominations. These Bureaus are 
being set up as rapidly as provision can be made 
for financing them. 

The working policy of. these Bureaus is prac- 
tically the same and offers the following service: 

Their purpose is to assist congregations that are 
planning new buildings, or remodelling old struc- 
tures; to advise pastors, sessions, Boards of Trus- 
tees, committees and architects as to the best way 
of planning buildings for worship, evangelism, re- 
ligious education and social work; to improve the 
architecture of our church and manse buildings 
and to arouse new enthusiasm for buildings that 
are beautiful, worthy symbols of the Christian 
faith, and well adapted to the work for which 
they are erected; to give to congregations informa- 
tion that will keep them from making mistakes at 
the beginning, and from running into debt by pro- 
jecting edifices more expensive than their financial 
resources warrant. 

The Bureaus make preliminary sketches show- 
ing the manner in which the auditorium, depart- 
mental Sabbath school and social rooms may be 
arranged, and also the possibility of future expan- 
sion. It is their aim to show how buildings may 
be erected to meet the needs of various communi- 
ties, and this in the most economical manner. 
They give information regarding equipment and 
advice concerning contracts and assist in selecting 
architects with whom the Bureaus will co-operate 
closely. The Bureaus act in the capacity of con- 
sulting architects and in no manner attempt to 
take the place of local architects, but co-operate 





with the architects selected by Building Com- 
mittees. 

In not a few cases congregations must promote 
the financial side of their building enterprises be- 
fore they are in a position to secure the services of 
an architect. These Bureaus aim to assist Building 
Committees in the early stages of their work and 
to keep congregations from assuming obligations 
before they are in a position to do business. This 
preliminary work is of great importance. 

The first step is to submit to the Bureau, on a 
questionnaire form furnished, complete informa- 
tion. It is necessary to know facts like these: 
Character of community, nature of site, its envir- 
onment, membership of the church, size of Sab- 
bath school and the probable growth of the con- 
gregation and Sabbath school, also something 
about the future program of the church. The Bu- 
reau should also know something of the financial 
strength of the congregation and its ability to con- 
struct the edifice that is needed without assuming 
obligations that are too heavy. 

When the questionnaire is received, fully made 
out, sketch plans are made. These drawings show 
the general arrangement of the auditorium and the 
approximate size of the rooms. 

When the plans have passed the criticism of the 
pastor and of the Building Committee, they are 
then put into the hands of the architect selected by 
the Building Committee or the congregation and 
the architect makes the architectural drawings, pre- 
pares the specifications and supervises the construc- 
tion of the edifice on the terms and according to the 
usual architectural practice. The Bureaus do not 
furnish stock plans. They do, however, furnish 
suggestive booklets. 

The Bureaus of Architecture are organized for 
service and operate without financial profit. The 
charges proposed are for the purpose of making 
these Bureaus, as nearly as possible, self-support- 
ing for their service. 

It is not the object of these Church Bureaus of 
Architecture to usurp the rights or privileges of 
practicing architects, nor in any way try to limit 
them in their personal influence in working out 
any project for which the preliminary studies have 
been made. Their purpose is to co-operate with 
any architect that might be selected to make work- 
ing drawings and supervise construction, and to 
give him a free hand, as far as possible, in the 
execution of his design. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


TACHAU &% VOUGHT, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


TACHAU & VOUGHT, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, GLENDALE, CALIF. 


CARLETON MONROE WINSLOW, ARCHITECT 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH, PUEBLO, COLO. 


M. A. HIGGINS, ARCHITECT 


EXTERIOR: Base and trim, brown to black flashed glaze tapestry rug brick. Wood trim, white. 
Roofs and parapets, red Spanish tile. Exterior and interior doors, V-notched oak slabs. 


INTERIOR: Buff-ivory tapestry brick trim, laid in chocolate mortar, rodded joints with tooled 
arches. Rough timber roof and purlins, with hand wrought iron and bolts. Ceiling, panels, turquoise 
blue. All wood, dark fir. All window circle heads, cathedral glass. 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH, PUEBLO, COLO. 


M. A. HIGGINS, ARCHITECT 
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FOREST HILL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J. 
WILLIAM S. GREGORY, ARCHITECT 
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BUILDING FOR EDEN CEMETERY, SCHILLER PARK, ILL. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OLSON, ARCHITECT 


A NOVEL FEATURE IN THE GREAT HALL IS A TRAP DOOR ARRANGEMENT FOR USE IN SERVICES, THROUGH WHICH THE 
CASKET IS LOWERED BY A PORTABLE GRAVE LOWERING DEVICE TO THE MORTUARY ROOM IN THE BASEMENT. THESE 
TRAP DOORS ARE CONCEALED AT OTHER TIMES BY A LARGE RUG AND TABLE 
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BUILDING FOR EDEN CEMETERY, SCHILLER PARK, ILL. 

Built 1925 at cost of $43,500, or 50.7¢ per cubic foot. 

Exterior walls are brick, faced with stone, waterproofed and insulated. Roof, sheet copper. Orna- 
mental metal, iron. Doors, wood. Windows, solid metal. Floors, wood. Partitions, wood studs. 

Trim, wood. Hardware, black iron, hammered finish. Steam heat. 

Ceilings of public corridor and vestibule vaulted in plaster. Side walls, buff caen stone plaster with 
white mortar joints. 

Great Hall and Chapel ceilings, oak, rough hewn trusses and rafters. Caen stone plaster wainscot. 

Lighting fixtures, old Swedish iron. 
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JOSEPH HUDNUT JOINS COLUMBIA FACULTY 


The appointment of Joseph Hudnut, head of the 
School of Architecture in the University of Vir- 
ginia, as professor of the history of architecture in 
Columbia University, is announced. He will suc- 
ceed the late Professor A. D. F. Hamlin. Pro- 
fessor Hudnut was graduated from Columbia in 
1917 with the degree of master of science in archi- 
tecture. 
2m 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION COMPETITION 


The American Gas Association, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, invites all architects, 
draftsmen and students in architectural schools in 
the United States and Canada to compete in the 
prize competition of the American Gas Association 
-——the national organization of the manufactured 
gas industry. 

The object of this competition is twofold: to 
bring to the attention of prospective house builders 
in the suburbs and residential districts of our cities 
and towns and to architects and draftsmen the 
many ways in which manufactured and natural 
gas may be advantageously and economically em- 
ployed in the small house; and secondly, to bring 
before the public a selected number of well-de- 
signed houses which lend themselves to such loca- 
tions and which incorporate adequate provision 
for gas service. 

To accomplish this, the American Gas Associa- 
tion proposes to give nine prizes for drawings and 
designs submitted, as follows: 

First Prize, $1,000.00; Second Prize, $500.00; 
Third Prize, $250.00; Fourth Prize, $250.00; 
Fifth Prize, $100.00; Sixth Prize, $100.00; Sev- 
enth Prize, $100.00; Eighth Prize, $100.00; 
Ninth Prize, $100.00. 

In addition to these prizes, five projets will be 
chosen by the jury for honorable mention. 

It is agreed that all drawings submitted will re- 
main the property of the competitors. 

For further particulars, address the American 
Gas Association. 


2m 


COMPETITION FOR DESIGN OF CERTIFICATE 
IN RECOGNITION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Tue New York Building Congress awards to the 
outstanding mechanics in each major trade en- 
gaged on prominent buildings a certificate in recog- 


nition of superior craftsmanship. The Congress 
desires a suitable form for such certificates and 
therefore announces a competition open to all for 
the most appropriate design. A prize of $150.00 
will be awarded to the design accorded first place 
by the Jury of Award, and a prize of $50.00 to 
the design placed second. The design should be 
simple and dignified, and express by emblems, 
human figures, insignia or other device. the pur- 
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pose of the Congress in the award. Jury of 
Award: Harvey W. Corbett, Chairman; Howard 
Greenley and Raymond M. Hood. 

Further information and an outline form giv- 
ing the wording of the certificate may be obtained 
by applying to Wm. O. Ludlow, Chairman 
Room 1016 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


Om 
CONGESTION IN GIBRALTAR 


The biblical injunction to “‘build one’s house 
upon a rock”’ seems to have been followed to too 
great an extent in the famous Rock of Gibraltar, 
according to Housing Betterment. 

Recent reports from that country indicate a 
great shortage in housing accommodations with 
serious congestion, it being reported that no fewer 
than 113 families of over six members each are 
living one family to a room. It is stated that one 
result of such conditions has been an increase of 
infantile mortality and another has been a degree 
of speculation in real estate which has driven the 
price of houses up to fantastic figures. 

In view of this situation the local authorities 
have prepared a plan for a constructive housing 
policy, which has been submitted for approval to 
the Governor of Gibraltar. It has not, however, 
found favor with the military authorities, because 
of the fact that land for building purposes in 
Gibraltar is necessarily limited and the construc- 
tion proposed will deprive the Government of all 
desirable ground space and increase the density of 
buildings. The military authorities maintain that 
the sole effect of new buildings will be to permit 
citizens now living outside the city limits to come 
within and that the congestion will remain as 
great as ever. It is believed, however, that in 
spite of these objections an understanding will be 
reached and that a certain amount of ground will 
be ceded to the city and building permitted to the 
amount of about $450,000. 

The plan contemplated includes six building 
sites to be made available by the Colonial Govern- 
ment for the erection by the local authorities of 
twenty tenement houses capable of accommodating 
more than 3,000 people to be erected at a cost of 
approximately $1,125,000. 

The general type of building proposed is a 
tenement house of three stories with external bal- 
conies, rectangular in shape and containing living 
apartments of from one room and kitchen to three 
rooms, kitchen, scullery and bathroom. These 
twenty houses will contain about 433 apartments. 
The cost of the scheme is to be met by an issue of 
bonds bearing 4 per cent and maturing in thirty 
years. Although the cost of building will prevent 
the charging of an economic rent, the difference be- 
tween revenue and expenditure will be less than 
that prevailing in England. It is expected that 
after a period of thirty years the proposition will 
be on a self-supporting basis. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA 


This book is the result of six years’ field work 
and thirteen years of research by Professor New- 
comb of the University of Illinois. The Hispanic 
Shrines of California are described with profes- 
sional accuracy and include historical notes which 
are of especial interest. Many fresh architectural 
‘finds’ are included. This work ably paints the 
alluring charm of the old world within our own 
shores and forms a worth while addition to the 
history of architecture in the United States upon a 
subject of which very little serious work has been 
done. 

Restorations and the author’s evidence of sev- 
eral hitherto misunderstood buildings are included. 
The author's sincere appreciation of the character, 
spirit and romance of historic Spanish Missions 
and homesteads of California will be found a 
source of inspiration in both text and illustration. 

The Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses of Cali- 
fornia, by Rexford Newcomb, M. A., M. Arch., A. I. A. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 379 pp. 
Frontispiece in color, 217 illustrations and measured draw- 


ings, 24 line drawings, size 8x11% inches, bound in buck- 
ram. Price $15.00 net. 


re Toad 
MODERN THEATRES 


Mak. Picuet’s book deals primarily with the 
small drama house and particularly emphasizes the 
requirements of the house as a theatre; the back- 
stage arrangements and the details which make a 
stage a proper implement for developing the possi- 
bilities of the modern drama. It is written from 
the standpoint of the actor-producer and is very 
fair, very complete as far as it goes and contains 
many valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the small theatre problem which is becoming so 
popular throughout the country at present. It 
really appeals to a much larger audience than the 
little theatre managers, and even the producers who 
are more interested in the big houses, could find a 
great deal to draw from in these pages. The present 
age is one of extremes in theatre construction. We 
have had erected in the last few years a great many 
large and magnificent playhouses, and now we are 
coming into an era of the small community theatre 
seating 700 or less, which is coming to be the ex- 
ponent of the modern drama. The style of house 
which is suitable for one is not suitable for the 
other, but the fundamental principles of stage 
planning, the point of view which would weigh 
the relative values of the various functions of a 
theatre are similar, if not identical, in most cases. 
Mr. Pichel wisely does not go into the matter of 
theatre design as architecture. That is something 
that varies so widely with the individual architect 
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and with the problem that we have not yet reached 
a point where we can lay down fundamental prin- 
ciples, but in everything else that has to do with 
the small theatre, this book is a most welcome ad- 
dition to the extant literature on the subject, and 
the actor, the producer and the lover of the drama 
will have a better idea of the functions of the 
modern theatre by reading carefully this very well 
presented collection of facts, a collection which per- 
haps because of the absence of dogmatic state- 
ments, is all the more valuable as an incentive to 
thought and investigation. 


C. H. BLACKALL. 


Modern Theatres, by Irving Pichel. 102 pp., with bibliog- 
raphy and 40 pp. illustrations. Full cloth. Price $2.25. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


om 


BRICKWORK IN ITALY 


Bricx is no longer just brick, as it was for centu- 
ries. It has become a most artistic medium for 
carrying forward originality in design. From the 
one time red or yellow brick to the present brick of 
all colors or tones, and of varying textures, is but a 
brief period in a history that dates back to an- 
tiquity. 

One of the most scholarly and authoritative his- 
tories dealing with brick, and specifically as to a 
certain location, is a book just published by the 
American Face Brick Association of Chicago. This 
book, Brickwork in Italy, is from the pen of 
G. C. Mars, Ph. D., who, as editor and compiler, 
has created a work that will be of the greatest value 
to architects. Probably no other one man in this 
country is better equipped than is Dr. Mars to 
undertake a work of this character. The text is a 
series of well written essays treating of Brick in 
Roman Antiquity by Prof. Ing. Carlo Roccatelli, 
Brick in the Middle Ages by Prof. Ing. Enrico 
Verdozzi, Renaissance and Baroque Brickwork by 
Prof. Roccatelli, and concludes with an account of 
present methods of manufacture and the use of 
brick for various types of buildings, by Prof. 
Verdozzi. 

Grouped in this way and treated thus authorita- 
tively, we have a comprehensive and condensed his- 
tory of brick and one that gives the reader many 
facts not heretofore contained in one volume. The 
illustrations have been selected with unusual care. 
They are “‘off the beaten track’’ inasmuch as they 
are not the presentation of well known examples 
from hackneyed points of view, but supplement 
the text in the finest way. 


Brickwork in Italy, by G. C. Mars, Ph. D. Price $6.00, 
linen bound; $7.00, half morocco bound. Postage to foreign 
countries 50 cents additional. The American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 
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(Photo U. & U.) 


The Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
North, South and West faces lighted by Pyle-O-Lytes, type No. 2375 


ORE light, with fewer projectors and a 
consequently lowered operating cost, ate 
features of the recent installation of Pyle-O-Lytes 
to light the north, south and west facades of the 
famous Wrigley Building. 


The other point which is particularly desirable in 
this case is the fact that the Pyle-O-Lyte pro 
jectors are permanent units. The materials of 
construction are permanent, and the case of the 





projector is totally enclosed and sealed, ending the The bank of Pyle-O-Lytes which illuminates the south face 
‘ : ° , ° Th rojectors are on th sid hi ou 
reflector deterioration which is so common with {ming aes mikeeimnu 


other types of units. 


There is no possible entrance of dust, moisture, 
or gases to reduce the reflector efficiency, and 
actual operation demonstrates that lamp life is 
materially lengthened. 


Bulletins on the type No. 2375 Pyle-O-Lytes will 
be sent to any architect who is interested in 
floodlighting of buildings. The services of Pyle- 


National engineers are available for consultation 





The bank which lights the north face. Notice the rectangu- 


on projector layouts e lar divergence lenses used here to obtain accurate distribution. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: 1334-1358 North Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Canadian Agents: Export Department: 
THE HOLDEN COMPANY, Ltd. INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 30 Church Street, New York City 
AA4-5 Gray 
Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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OLD ENGLISH ‘HOUSES 


The latest publication by J. Alfred Gotch, an 
English architect and an honorary corresponding 
member of the A. I. A., tells an interesting story 
of the development of domestic architecture in 
England from medizval times to the present day. 
The author details the condition which necessi- 
tated or inspired each architectural phase and of the 
resulting mode of life of those who inhabited these 
houses. Occasionally, historical anecdotes are in- 
tertwined in the text, thus giving greater emphasis 
to its real meaning as well as introducing an amus- 
ing side to the subject which makes its reading 
easier and even adds to its informative quality. 
The book is divided into eight chapters. The 
Medizval House, the subject of the first chapter, is 
seen as more of a fortress than a home; the Tudor 
House is described, influenced strongly by the Ital- 
ians, although its plan, with its long gallery, was 
truly English; symmetry in design and Classic 
ornamentation, characteristic of the Elizabethan 
house, are given two chapters; the change in pro- 
portion, practiced by Inigo Jones and his pupil, 
John Webb, is dealt with in the chapter entitled 
The Carolean House. The Queen Anne House of 
Wren’s time, in which a desire for display was 
combined with comfort, follows; then the Small 
House, of singular charm because “‘they were ex- 
pressions of the countryside around them,” and, 
finally, The Georgian House, in which the old 
Gothic ideas are entirely replaced by the Classic, 
simpler and lighter than any preceding, but still 
emphasizing display more than comfort. As the 
author states in the preface, he attempts to tell a 
story of ‘domestic architecture in England from 
the time men first built with permanent materials 
in words that will be understood by readers un- 
familiar with the subject.’’ In that he has suc- 
ceeded. The text is interesting, light, instructive 
and entertaining. Many full-page illustrations are 
shown,—well-chosen examples of English archi- 
tecture. 

Old English Houses, by J. A. Gotch. Two hundred odd 
pages, with 7 plans and 48 illustrations; 6x9; bound in 


board covers; published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Price $7.00. 


om 


THE FALISCANS IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 


HE above is the title of volume 5 of papers and 
monographs of the American Academy in Rome. 
The author is Louise Adams Holland, one-time 
resident at the Academy. 

Frankly, we admit no knowledge of the Falis- 
cans, but as we have a decided liking for arche- 
ology and a deep respect for the men and women 
who are delving into the past, we took up this 
volume with a feeling of interest, and its perusal 
has been very much worth while. 

The Faliscans, we learn, were a people supposed- 
ly akin to the Latins, and spoke a Latinic dialect. 
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They take their name from the ancient city of 
Falerii, located in Etruria. 

These papers deal, in a series of six chapters, 
with the various evidences of this early civilization 
as disclosed through successive periods of excava- 
tion of tombs. Writing the history of a people 
long extinct on facts based on such archzological 
treasure has materially added to our knowledge, 
and while the non-professional reader may not be 
able fully to comprehend all that is set down, he 
will get a certain knowledge that is undoubtedly 
useful. The work done in this direction under the 
inspiration of the American Academy in Rome is 
of very great value. In fact, this institution has so 
greatly justified the wisdom of its founders and is 
now so efficiently functioning as to entitle the 
Academy to continued support and encouragement. 


om 
HOW TO DISTINGUISH THE SAINTS IN ART 


The most recent volume by Major Arthur De 
Bles, How to Distinguish the Saints in Art, while 
primarily intended for picture lovers, dealers and 
experts, will be found of interest to architects and 
decorators. 

The numerous illustrations of saints and ma- 
donnas, etc., afford an opportunity for comparison 
and study. The work includes among others a 
classification of saints by the costumes worn; an 
index of illustrations by categories; lists of artists, 
museums and churches where works of these artists 
can be seen; and a new table of Martyrdoms; a 
list of attributes and symbols with the saints who 
bear them, and a chronological list of Popes from 
St. Peter until the end of the Grand Period in Art. 


How to Distinguish the Saints in Art, by Major Arthur 
De Bles. Published by Art Culture Publications, Inc., New 
York. 168 pp., more than 400 illustrations, size 84x12 
inches. Price $7.50. 


2M 
FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION 


In a volume published recently, entitled Fresh Air 
and Ventilation, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor 
of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine, has 
made a popular presentation of the results of re- 
cent research on the subject of ventilation. 

Professor Winslow has treated the subject in a 
broad way and outlined the modern conception of 
what constitutes good ventilation and tells how 
to get it under varying conditions. During the 
past ten years many developments through research 
have made the matter of ventilation practically a 
new science. 

Ventilation is considered under five headings on 
‘Atmosphere and Human Health,”’ ““What Con- 
stitutes Good Ventilation,’’ “‘How to Secure Good 
Ventilation’’ “‘Factory Ventilation,’’ and “Climate 
and Season and the Hygiene of the Skin.”’ 


Fresh Air and Ventilation. By Dr. C. E. A. Winslow. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 182 pp. 
Size 5%4x7% inches. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 
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Harwood Street Entrance, Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Lang & 
Witchell, Architects, An effective and beautiful use of Terra Cotta 
with graceful clear cut detail. 


TERRA COTTA 


Meets Every Requirement for 
Lower Story Finish 


Every nicety of finish requisite for lower story detail is 


obtainable in Terra Cotta under the perfected processes of 
modern manufacture. 


Architects and their clients will be interested in our new 
series of illustrated pamphlets displaying this quality of 
workmanship in various types of buildings. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 











CURRENT NEWS 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 


Construction of new schools and libraries 
absorbed 5 per cent of all the money spent for new 
buildings in the United States in 1923, it is learned 
from press despatches. 
2M 
COST OF PAUPERISM 


> 


Tre “average pauper’’ requires $334.64 annually 
for his maintenance, lives on 4.02 acres of land, of 
which 2.14 acres are cultivated for his support, and 
which, with stock and farm equipment, are worth, 
per inmate, $563.13, the Department of Labor has 
announced in a report, entitled The Cost of Amer- 
ican Almshouses. 
2M 
REAL ESTATE VALUES 


Rear estate not taxed in the United States, in- 
cluding schools, churches, and State and local pub- 
lic buildings and institutions, is valued at $20,- 
032,475,000. The real estate in the City of New 
York was valued for taxable purposes for 1925 at 
$12,301,509,000, or about 4 per cent of the total 
national wealth of the United States. 


om 
PARIS TO RENT LAMP POSTS 


Paris has decided to permit her lamp posts to be 
used for advertising purposes, but will not let 
them be disfigured. In voting to authorize the 
Prefect to sign a contract for 1,000 posts to carry 
advertisements, the Municipal Council made the 
conditions that the signs must be “‘artistic’” and 
must not be placed on streets which have special 
historical or sentimental associations. 

The contractor must pay the city 400 francs 
(about $16) for each post he uses and 50 per cent 
of his profits. Before final permission for using 
posts in any district is given, two committees, one 
on artistic values of the proposed ‘‘ads’’ and one 
on antiquarian standing of the streets affected, 
must be consulted. The council itself will have 
the final word. 

The French Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals hitherto has been allowed to paint a 
notice, ‘““Be Kind to Animals,’’ on Paris lamp 
posts, but these signs have been so small as to be 
hardly noticeable. 

2M 
HISTORIC HOUSE A GIFT 


Tre historic Douglass House in Trenton, N. J., 
in which General Washington conferred with his 
staff on the night of January 2, 1777, recently 
became the property of the State of New Jersey. 
It was given by the Douglass House Committee to 
the State House Commission. 
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transferred a short while ago from its original lo- 
cation in a southern section of the city to Stacy 
Park, which practically surrounds the State Capi- 
tol. 

The building was completely restored by the 
Douglass House Committee. Ceremonies in the 
Assembly Chamber of the State House marked the 
transfer of ownership of the Douglass House. 
State Controller Bugbee of the State House Com- 
mission accepted the property for the State. As he 
did so cannon boomed a salute in Stacy Park. 


ree) 
ROADSIDE TREES 


SEVERAL newspaper letters advocate roadside 
tree and shrub planting, states The Architects’ 
Journal, London. They nearly all come from op- 
timists who favor the idea. Some of their sugges- 
tions are a little fantastic. One of the letters is 
courageously headed ‘‘Road Orchards,’’ as if the 
human boy could resist so alluring a temptation to 
help himself to fruit and nuts. It is a lady who, 
possibly in ignorance of boyish leanings to deprav- 
ity in the matter of ungathered greengrocery, sug- 
gests the wholesale planting by the roadside of 
walnut, chestnut, apple, pear, cherry, plum, dam- 
son, and other luscious dainties. Most charming! 
England would forthwith become a paradise; but 
has the lady forgotten the cynical proverb which 
declares that ‘‘stolen fruits are sweet?’’ Yet who 
does not envy the Japanese the poetic inspiration 
of their cherry blossoms? 


2M 
MATERIALS AND BRILLIANCE OF STYLE 


COMPREHENSIVE glimpse of the buildings 
of Northern Italy in the Renaissance period, chief- 
ly those of Pavia, Milan, and neighboring centers, 
was given in a lecture by Sir Banister Fletcher, 
architect, at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
London, a short while ago. Milan, said Sir 
Banister, when she had shaken off the German in- 
fluences which had prevailed in the Gothic period, 
soon reverted to the old Classical traditions which 
in Italy had always been dormant, to the solidity 
and stateliness of design and the delicacy of con- 
ventional detail. The beautiful marble of Carrara 
made a new refinement possible; while in the val- 
ley of Lombardy, the clay provided a brick archi- 
tecture characteristic in its aspect, and the latter, 
too, lent itself to a grace of decorative detail which 
was dear to the Italian spirit. At the great Carthu- 
sian church of Certosa, at Pavia, the brick Gothic 
blended oddly with the brick Renaissance of the 
gorgeous west front, in which Gothic vertical lines 
took the form of pilasters and slender baluster 


The house was | columns. 
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Residence of Edward Warner, Esq., Nashwille, Tennessee. Donald W. Southgate, Nashville, architect. 





H. S. Vaughn, Nashville, builder. Celotex Insulating Lumber used for sound-deadening and insulation. 


INSULATED 


at practically no extra cost 


Why Donald W. Southgate specified Celotex In- 
sulating Lumber for this beautiful Nashville home 


Every architect knows the advantages of insulating 
the houses he designs. 

But ordinary insulation is quite an added expense. 
Although one of the most important features of a 
house, insulation is usually one of the first to be 
cut out when you have to figure costs closely. Not 
so when you specify Celotex Insulating Lumber. 


As sheathing 
Used as sheathing, in place of wood lumber and 
building paper, Celotex adds effective insulation at 
actually less than the cost of ordinary construction. 
Celotex has three times the heat stopping power of 
wood lumber, eight times that of plaster board, twelve 
times that of brick and twenty-five times that of 
concrete. Its thermal conductivity 


sulation and deadens sound when used in place of 
lath. Plaster bonds directly with the surface of 
Celotex. It makes a stronger wall; less apt to 
crack; and free from lath marks. This construction 
costs a little more than a wood lath and plaster 
wall—and is worth it. 


The only insulation that is 
not an extra 
No other effective insulating material possesses this 
structural strength that makes it part of the build- 
ing itself instead of an extra material and expense. 
We will gladly mail our A. I. A. portfolio of detail 
sheets showing numerous applications free to archi- 
tects. Just mail the coupon below for your copy. 





is .33 B. t. u. per hour per square / i THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
d Fahrenheit per inch CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee rl. Gong send saa LOOK AHEAD! Mile: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


thickness (Armour Institute). 

A Celotex sheathed house is much 
stronger than one of ordinary con- 
struction. Tests show that the 


resistance of Celotex to lateral 


distortion is several times that of 
wood sheathing. 


Under plaster 





Architects are warning their 
clients against building 
uninsulated houses today. 


Five years from now such 
houses will be out-of-date. 
Nobody will want to live in 
them. Nobody will want to 
buy or rent them. Nobody 
4 will think of building them. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 


(See telephone books for addresses) 


How Celotex is used 


Celotex is used in outside walls 
as sheathing, replacing wood 
lumber and eliminating the use 
of building paper. On inside 
walls plaster is applied directly 
to its surface. This eliminates 
the use of lath. Results: more 
comfort, greater strength and 
security, longer life and less 








On inside walls, Celotex gives in- 
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upkeep expense. 


? THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. T-64 ; 
: 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


: Please send A. I. A. portfolios on Celotex 
: American Architect-4-5-26 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN ITALY 


TALY, on account of a lack of fuel, has turned 
to the development of water power, states a recent 
issue of Engineering News-Record. There are many 
falls already developing upwards of 10,000 horse 
power and the total actually installed is now 
2,275,000 horse power, or practically 40 per cent 
of the 5,500,000 horse power which it is esti- 
mated the streams of the country could produce. 
The greatest development is in Lombardy in North 
Italy. In 1898 the installed horse power was only 
115,000 and in 1908 it was 552,000. By 1928 
it may exceed 3,000,000 horse power. 


om 


BUILDING OF 800 ROOMS FOUND BY 
NEW MEXICO DIGGERS 


Rus of ancient Pueblo Bonito, N. M., which 
revealed to geologists a pre-historic underground 
settlement, are declared to be only the “‘upper 
story” of still another buried village. Neil Judd, 
director of excavations of the National Geographic 
Society, has announced that the second under- 
ground city covers at least three and a quarter acres. 

Among the dwellings found in the pueblo, Mr. 
Judd said, was a building of 800 rooms, of which 
500 were on one floor. Many of the underground 
dwellings stand four stories high. 


ey) 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM OPENS NEW SECTION 


Tre Brooklyn Museum of Art has inaugurated a 
new section that will be devoted to the arts of the 
savage tribes. This exhibit was arranged with a 
view to its appeal, particularly to designers search- 
ing for new thought. Textiles will be conspicuous. 
It is predicted that the opening will mark the be- 
ginning of a new method of museum exhibitions. 
In the center of the hall are many large pillars ex- 
tending up to the ceiling and thus supporting the 
roof for both balcony and the lower floor. These 
will be painted in brilliant colors and in fantastic 
designs to give the keynote of brightness and life 
that is characteristic of the entire new Ethnological 
Gallery. 
2M 
TO MEASURE INCOME ON REALTY INVESTMENT 
IN U. S. 


The actual income now being realized on real 
estate investment in the United States will be meas- 
ured in a survey to be made by the Mortgage and 
Finance Division of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

In this survey the division, as an aid in financing 
real estate transactions, will collect confidential re- 
ports of building costs and rental returns. From 
this material a gauge will be established by which 
to judge the income real property should yield. 

Separate surveys of representative cities in every 
section of the country have been planned, the re- 
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sults of which will be compiled in a report to show 
the present relation between rentals and other in- 
come from property and the investment made. 

Properties will be classified as to type, including 
in the study apartment buildings, dwellings, indus- 
trial and commercial property. Both gross and net 
incomes will be included in the survey. 





‘Die 
a ies 


PERSONALS 


G. Whitecross Ritchie, architect, has moved his 
offices to suite 406 Kosloff Building, 24101% West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


°, 
~ 


John Mead Howells, architect, is now located 
at 154 East Forty-sixth Street, New York City, 
having moved his offices from 367 Lexington Ave- 
nue. 


2 
LOT 


John Hocke, architect, announces that he has 
moved his office from 7602 Chappel Avenue to 
suites 4 and 5 Harbor Bank Building, 1604 East 
Seventy-ninth Street, Chicago, III. 


“ 


Charles R. Greco, architect, Edward G. Reed, 
associated, announce the removal of their offices to 
1031-33 Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Their Boston office remains at the same address, 
11 Beacon Street. 

% 


The architectural firm of Green &% Evans has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. James C. Green 
will carry on the business under his own name at 
the old address, 100 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


* 

A. A. Aegerter and Norman I. Bailey, formerly 
associated with the late A. B. Groves, have opened 
an office for the practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Aegerter & Bailey, architects, 1904 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. Manu- 
facturers are requested to send catalogs and samples. 


% 


Announcement is made of the dissolution of the 
architectural firm of Godley & Sedgwick. Frederick 
A. Godley will assume the unfinished business of 
the firm and continue the practice of architecture 
at the old address, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Henry R. Sedgwick will continue the prac- 
tice of architecture at 16 East Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


In THE frontispiece of this issue, and elsewhere 
in preceding issues, there has been shown a series of 
paintings in oil, of details of certain cathedrals in 
France. These are the work of Pieter Van Veen, 
a Dutch painter, who is a lineal descendant of 
Pieter Van Veen, one of the early Dutch masters 
of painting. An exhibition of thirty or more of 
Mr. Van Veen’s paintings of French cathedrals has 
been open at the Milch Galleries in this city, and 
has attracted the attention of architects. Accurate 
in drawing and fine in color, this series of paintings 
demonstrates the possibilities of oil color, when 
properly handled, in the rendering of architectural 
motives. It seems to be generally accepted that 
water color is the correct medium in which to ex- 
press an architectural subject. That oil color has 
not been more often used is due, perhaps, to the 
fact that artist painters have not been afforded op- 
portunity to demonstrate the possibilities of a ren- 
dering done as an easel picture. 


om 


The next following issue, May 5, will present 
a series of collegiate buildings that are of recent 
execution and of considerable value as showing the 
development of these formal groups. The necessity 
for architectural coherency in this type of building 
is today better understood than ever before. Lack 
of a coherent and well-considered plan at the out- 
set has resulted in a very serious lessening of archi- 
tectural interest at many universities. The awaken- 
ing has disclosed the fact that it is expensive to 
proceed in these matters and that it is an architec- 
tural problem of much difficulty to design new 
buildings to set in accord with a heterogeneous lot 
of earlier types. While the larger universities with 
larger endowments have in many instances over- 
come these difficulties, the smaller colleges and less 
prosperous universities are sorely handicapped in 
their building programs. The leading article in this 
issue will be by Thomas E. Tallmadge, F.A.I.A., 
and will be found to be a very scholarly discussion 
of these conditions. 

om 


Two important developments in civic better- 
ments are shown in this issue. The water front 
development for Detroejt, Mich., as designed by 
Eliel Saarinen, the distinguished Finnish architect, 
will, when brought to completion, constitute a 
further source for civic pride by the citizens of De- 
troit. The plan for Buffalo, N. Y., the work of a 
joint commission, shows a large measure of accom- 
plishment, and, with the energetic management 
that has marked the development of this plan, will 
rapidly proceed toward securing for the City on 
the Lakes a most thoroughly and satisfactorily de- 
signed improvement. 





Publication dates of this journal are the 5th and 
20th of each month. It will be easy for subscrib- 
ers to calculate the dates on which the respective 
issues should reach their offices. The publishers will 
be obliged if subscribers will promptly advise them 
of any unusual delay, as it is the purpose to have 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT promptly delivered. 

2m 

There is a never ending charm to the pictorial 
aspect of English towns. William Pitkin, Jr., and 
Seward H. Mott, both landscape architects, have 
been making a tour of the English rural districts. 
They have secured a number of most unusual pho- 
tographs and have set down their impressions in 
the form of an article. 

At about this time of the year architects con- 
templating a trip abroad are making itineraries and 
forming plans for the summer’s outing. Issue of 
June 5 in its articles will be largely a travel issue 
and will set forth the experience and observations 
of men who have toured Europe. 

In addition to the article by Messrs. Pitkin and 
Mott, there will be a very carefully written con- 
tribution by Walter H. Kilham of the architectural 
firm of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley. Mr. Kilham 
has come back from Spain, where he journeyed to 
places out of the beaten track. His article and illus- 
trations present an unusual aspect of Spain. 

Gerald K. Geerlings will contribute an article 
dealing with a sketching tour in Holland. 


am 


Samuel Chamberlain, whose etchings and litho- 
graphs have been frequently shown in this journal, 
has, during the past winter, been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s intention to re- 
turn to France in the late spring, where he will 
make his headquarters for some time. We are 
pleased to announce that Mr. Chamberlain has 
consented to act as European representative of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, and will, soon after his 
arrival, contribute the first of a series of monthly 
articles on architectural conditions in Europe. 
These articles will be illustrated by original 
sketches by Mr. Chamberlain. The field will not 
be confined to France, but throughout Western 
Europe, where conditions are of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant special mention. 
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There will appear in an early issue an article, 
very fully illustrated, on the Ohio Stadium at 
Columbus, Ohio. This stadium, one of the larg- 
est in this country, seats approximately 64,000 
people. It is an outstanding architectural and en- 
gineering undertaking. Howard Dwight Smith 
is the architect and Clyde T. Morris the engineer. 
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